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of analysis into the old simpler terms, and that
life, mind, and society may be interpreted as redis-
tributions of matter and motion,1 it must yet at
least be admitted that the change passed through
is one similar to those which Mill compared to
chemical composition: the new compound differs
fundamentally in mode of action from the elements
out of which it was formed. Now, in saying that
the most complex adjustments of acts to ends are
the highest kinds of conduct, and that we should
be guided by the more complex in preference to
simpler motives, this obvious difficulty is passed
over. It is true that Mr Spencer, in chapters rich
in suggestion, and filled with skilfully chosen
illustrations, has passed in review the various
aspects of conduct according as we look at it from
the point of view of the physical environment,
of life, of mind, or of society. But when these
different aspects are brought together and com-
pared, it becomes clear that the attempt to judge
conduct by reference to the " fundamental truth"
that evolution implies an advance towards greater
complexity, must necessarily end in failure.2

3 Cf. Spencer, First Principles, p  566.

2 So far as the following criticism may appear to apply to Mr
Spencer, and not merely to a possible way of defining moral con-
duct, it is necessary to bear in mind the words of his preface to
the ' Data of Ethics ': " With a view to clearness, I have treated
separately some correlative aspects of conduct, drawing conclu-
sions either of which becomes untrue if divorced from the
other."